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Sr. MICHAELS COLLEGE, COLCHESTER, VT. 


By Bethany Prendergast 
Managing Editor 


“Guess how much tuition cost when I went to col- 

lege,” asks 87-year-old Bob Picher. “You'll never get it!” 

Picher takes a bite of his sandwich, inviting estimates 
from any of the three men who sit with him around the 
lunch table. 

“$342,” chimes John Schneck, a fellow volunteer at 
the Vermont Veterans Militia Museum at Camp Johnson. 

They’ve heard this story several times, but that doesn’t 
make the dollar figure (Schneck is correct) any less aston- 
ishing. 

The vast differences between the youth of today and 
those of Picher’s generation are not limited to college tu- 
ition; they encompass life experience, too. Picher, like his 
fellow volunteers, enrolled in the Army before earning his 
college degree, and was a veteran of both World War II 


| and Korea by the time he had completed his studies at As- 


sumption College in Worcester, Mass. 

This disconnect may be part of the reason the muse- 
um draws only a small number of college students, despite 
being located less than 500 yards from main campus. 

“There aren’t many of you, frankly,” notes Ozzie La- 
mothe, who, like Picher, is a World War II and Korea vet- 


‘eran. “If I was a Rs ap I might have other interests, 
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Every Thursday Is Veterans’ Day 


students, do have an interest in history. And these vets 
have a lot of history to share. Their combined service 
spans three wars and adds up to nearly 100 years. 

This first-hand experience is supplemented by the 
vast array of memorabilia found inside the museum. Sev- 
eral pieces date back to the early 1800s, and the museum’s 
tiny library holds a collection of archives including ros- 
ters of every Vermonter who has fought, starting with the 
Revolutionary War. These books are paired with a set of 
cards listing the soldiers who were killed and the cemeter- 
ies that they are buried in. This collection, explained vol- 
unteer John Danley, a Vietnam veteran, is the only one of 
its kind in the state. 

Perhaps the main reason the museum is lacking visi- 
tors is simply that no one knows it is there. The museum 
moved about 400 yards from its previous location in the 
1980s, but has existed for 40 years, museum president 
Bernie Pfenning explains. Pfenning hopes to distribute 
brochures at Vermont Interstate highway rest areas as 
added publicity. And while the pale blue building is visible 
from Route 15, the men agree some prominent road signs 
ought to be installed. 

Even more enticing than its location, though, is its ad- 
mission fee. The museum is free, operating entirely on the 
basis of donations. Access, too, is a breeze. It is open to 
the public, and Camp Johnson requires no identification 
for museum visitors. 


Photo’by Bethany Prendergast too.” 
World War II and Korea veternan Ozzie Lamothe holds 


up a a photo of himself at age 18, taken in 1943. 


Muslim Students Search for Prayer Space 


By Liz Kendall 
News Editor 


Ranim Alsindi lays her head on a 
white winter jacket spread flat over the 
faded carpet of Durick Library’s quietest 
and lowest floor. Dalal Alibrahim, a foot 
away, mirrors her movement. Fingers rap- 
idly hit keys in nearby study rooms, and 
students walk to and from Durick’s Den 
with plastic bottles and crinkling bags of 
chips. 





The women are focused. It is noon. 
They are praying. 

Alsindi and Alibrahim are Muslims 
from Saudi Arabia. They take classes 
with other international students in the 
intensive English program and both live 
off-campus with their husbands. They are 
here to learn, but also, as both do every- 
where they go, they pray. 

“We go to the library to pray.” Alsin- 
di said. “Nobody sees you there. We want 
to go home to pray during the day but it’s 
challenging. It’s so time-consuming.” 


But plenty of young bean including St. Michael’s 


The women rise between 3 and 4:30 
each morning to pray before sunrise. In 
the summer, they wake even earlier. At 
noon, often rushing to complete home- 
work for their next class, the third prayer 
of the day occurs wherever space can be 
found. When praying, the women face 
east toward Mecca. 

In the fall of 2013 if all goes as 
planned, St. Michael’s 36 Muslim stu- 
dents will no longer need to search for a 
place to pray. With increasing religious 
diversity on campus in recent years, the 


See LIVING HISTORY on page 10 


proposed new student center will include 
an interfaith prayer room. To be located 
on the building’s second floor, the space 
will provide “quiet and prayerful medi- 
tation with easy access from residence 
halls,’ said director of Edmundite Cam- 
pus Ministry Rev. Brian Cummings. The 
Edmundite community suggested an in- 
terfaith prayer room be included in the 
design of the proposed student activities 
center, Cummings noted. 


See A PLACE TO PRAY on page 8 
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Trio of Candidates Competes for Mayor 


Developer, Legislator and activist seek votes in Burlington 


By Colin Ellis 
Columns Editor 


Burlington voters will elect a new mayor on March 
6. The three-way race involving Democrat Miro Wein- 
berger, Republican Kurt Wright and Independent Wanda 
Hines will be decided by whichever candidate a majority 
of voters think can best address the financial and afford- 
able housing crises facing Burlington. 

Weinberger, a Burlington Airport commissioner 
and cofounder of the Hartland Group, a housing devel- 
opment firm, won the Democratic nomination in a close 
December runoff with State Senator Tim Ashe. 

“I’m running because I was concerned about the di- 
rection this city was headed in,” Weinberger said. “I was 
outraged by how the current administration had run the 
city and wasted the taxpayers’ money.” 

Weinberger explained that the biggest issues he sees 
in the upcoming election are finances, housing and trust. 

“The over arching issue is putting Burlington’s 
finances back in order,” Weinberger said. “The recent 
financial scandals have broken the people’s trust, so re- 
storing that trust is a real focus. And affordable housing 
is a significant issue, especially for students.” 





a | believe | really understand 
more than anybody what 
the community needs and 


wants. : y 


Wanda Hines, Independent 








Wright, a city councilman, won his party’s nomi- 
nation handily on Dec. 12, making this his third nomi- 
nation for mayor. According to his campaign website, 
Wright believes that Burlington’s major problems are fi- 
nancial. He lists the growing debt, an underfunded pen- 
sion system, a bike path in a state of disrepair and the 
financial struggles facing the school district as the key 
issues to address. 

Wright did not return messages requesting comment 
on his candidacy. ; 

Hines, a longtime Burlington community activist, 
announced her candidacy Jan. 5. She was director of the 
Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf until 2007, when she 


From left to right: Weinberger, Hines and Wright at the Ward 2 & 3 Forum Feb. 9 


took a job in the city government’s Community and Eco- 
nomic Development Office. 

“I’ve been a resident for over 50 years; I grew up 
here,” Hines said. “I believe I really understand more 
than anybody what the community needs and wants, 
how it functions. I’m just really sensitive to ensuring that 
we all have a quality of life where we all have jobs, where 
we all have schools, where we all can afford to pay rent.” 

Hines also commented on the issues of tuition costs 
and lack of affordable housing facing students and young 
adults in Burlington. 


See MAYOR on page 5 
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By Dan Evarts 
Photo Editor 


Medical Pot to Hit State Dispensaries 


A law passed last year regarding medical 
marijuana will allow four privately owned dispensaries 
to open in Vermont as early as this summer. This 
program is designed to be non-profit, but it will cost 
$2,500 to apply for a certificate to own a dispensary. 
In addition, $150,000 is the predicted start up to run a 
successful dispensary. 

Vermont will have stricter rules on medical 


marijuana use than other states currently allowing 
dispensaries. Patients will be allowed in dispensaries 
only by appointment and with the appropriate state- 
issued card. 


-The Cynic, UVM 


New Building for Colchester P.D. 

In 2006, Colchester voters approved a $6 
million bond to renovate public works buildings and to 
build new municipal offices and a new headquarters. 
By 2008 both the renovations and the headquarters had 
been completed. Now, six years later, the original plan 
to renovate the old municipal offices and make them 
into the new police headquarters has been accepted. 
The work should begin within the next month. The new 
police building will cost around $2 million. This project 
will cut $58,000 from police overtime spending, which 
some feel could lead to less police involvement in com- 
munity events. 


-The Burlington Free Press 


Program helps Pregnant Addicts 

Children Helping Mothers (CHARM) is a 
group of physicians, social workers, mental health 
experts and substance-abuse professionals that assists 
pregnant women with opiate addictions in breaking 
their habits in hopes that their children will not suffer 
as well. With opiate use on the rise in Vermont, the 
CHARM team has treated more than 800 babies over 
the last 10 years. 


-Seven Days 


Whitney Houston, Pop Superstar, Dies at 
48 

Whitney Houston was one of the music industries most 
celebrated R & B voices, but after years of struggling 
with her abusive marriage and a drug addiction, she 
died Saturday in Beverly Hills at the age of 48. Houston 
was found in a hotel room in which she was preparing 
for a pre-Grammy party. Officials report there were no 
signs of foul play. 


-The New York Times 
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A Twitter Hashtag in #everyconversation? 


By Liz Kendall 
News Editor 


Junior Eric Jaukkuri some- 
times tosses Twitter slang into 
conversations with friends, 
saying, “hashtag ‘college prob- 
lems’,’ to describe a situation. 
Or, he uses one of his favorites 
and inspiration for his Hallow- 
een costume last fall: “hashtag 
‘gayboy problem.” But Jauk- 
kuri, who is openly gay, admits 
someone who doesn’t use Twitter 
might find the constant hashtag 
speech on campus annoying. 

A hashtag appearing after 
a # symbol on Twitter allows a 
user to highlight a specific word 
or sentence in his or her tweet. 
That highlight becomes a hyper- 
link, and Twitter users can select 
a hashtag and view its use in re- 
cent Twitter posts. Twitter’s help 
center recommends no more 
than three hashtags per tweet 
to reduce what it calls “hashtag 
spam,” and to use only hashtags 
relevant to the topic one is tweet- 
ing about. 

“Speaking in hashtags is 
definitely a weird thing going 
on right now,” Junior Gabbi Hall 
said. “To use a hashtag in the 
real world it has to be relevant. 


It’s usually something that’s re- 
latable.” 

Jaukkuri tweets at least 10 
messages per day. 

“Twitter is short and to the 
point,” he said. “It’s a great way 
to communicate.” 

Hall, the online media and 
communications coordinator for 


the Founder’s Society, manages, 


five Twitter accounts, all affili- 
ated with St. Michael’s. She says 
on busy days — such as when 
Republican presidential. debates 
occur — she might tweet 100 
messages on one account. She 
admits to speaking in hashtags, 
or expressing emotions aloud by 
quoting hashtags. 

“I used to be the only one 
who spoke in Twitter lingo,” Hall 
said. “Sometimes I won’t even 
say hashtag, I'll just say ‘college 
problems.” 

With increased Twitter us- 
age — Twitter recently announced 


‘that over 12,000 tweets per sec- 


ond were posted during the fi- 
nal minutes of this year’s Super 
Bowl, a 300 percent increase 
over the previous year — hashtags 
have seemingly leapt off Twit- 
ter and become an expression of 
emotioninspeech.  — 

Hall said her Twitter use has 
increased-in the three-and-a-half 


years she has been tweeting. She 
creates her own hashtags and ad- 
mits to tweeting an “embarrass- 
ingly large amount” per day. 

“If I overhear something, 
Ill say, ‘I should re-tweet that 
because it’s hysterical.’” 


Professor of media studies - 


and digital arts Kimberly Sultze 
is interested in how people com- 
municate with or without tech- 
nology. 

“More and more of people’s 
time is spent on self-promotion 
social media,” Sultze said. “Self- 
centrism concerns me about re- 
lationships and communication 
and how they should be. Young- 
er people are more involved in 
Facebook. Twitter caught on 
faster through companies and 
businesses using it to promote 
and market themselves, now it’s 
self-promotion.” 

Sultze referred to an article 
she had recently read jokingly: 
suggesting college professors 
speak in sentences of eight words 
or less to maintain the focus of 
their students. 

As for original thought, 
emotion and opinion, Hall 
doesn’t see that disappearing 


with increased hashtag usage in. 


daily speech. - 
“Hashtags start a conversa- 





tion and bring people together,” 
Hall said. “I don’t see a lack of 
original thought in speaking in 
hashtags.” 

Marci Wood, a paid blogger 
and Twitter user for St. Michael’s 
Founders Society, said she pre- 
fers Twitter to Facebook. 


Photo Illustration by Dan Evarts 


“Twitter is great for status 
updates like, ‘I’m going to class 
now,’ Wood said. “When I first 
got a Twitter, I didn’t expect to 
tweet as much. 


See TWITTER on page 4 





Physics Professor’s Discovery Makes Headlines 


By Dan Evarts 
Photo Editor 


Professor of physics John 
O’Meara recently published 
his discovery of two. enor- 
mous clouds located: 11 bil- 
lion light years from Earth. 
These clouds, consisting of 
only hydrogen, helium and 
lithium, are different from 
others because they do not 
contain the byproducts of 
stars. O’Meara’s discovery 
is solid evidence of the Big 
Bang theory of cosmology, 
which is why he was honored 
by Physics World Magazine 
as making one of 2011’s top 10 
breakthroughs. 

“We have been studying 
these clouds for over a decade.” 
O’Meara said. “It was a surprise 
find. I found it kind of randomly 


going through the data one day. 
It’s a rare case of getting some- 
thing out of nothing.” 

The “something” O’Meara 
was referring to is called pristine 
gas, which has no trace of heavy 
element absorption. Since stars 
began forming a few hundred 
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million years ago, and the clouds 
O’Meara found were already 
over 2 billion years old, it is evi- 
dent that these clouds have been 
left alone since the Big Bang, he 
said. 

It was pristine material, ma- 
terial that had not changed and 


had never been inside a star,” he 
said. “That was a big surprise.” 
Once O’Meara and his team 


made the discovery, he knew it © 


was big. He usually submits his 
findings to astrophysical jour- 
nals, but this time he decided to 
go straight to the more widely 
circulated journal, Science. 

“If you can get a paper in 
Science, you’ve done something 
right.” O’Meara said. 

O’Meara’s discovery was 
subsequently covered by popular 
magazines, television — and St. 
Michael’s. 

“T think it is amazing that he 
found this,” junior Petr Soustal 
said of his professor. “It’s really 
cool to have a teacher that is ac- 
tually out doing big things like 
this and being rewarded for it.” 

With frequent trips to Ha- 
waii and Chile and access to 
some of the biggest telescopes in 


the-world, O’Meara might seem 
more suited to a research univer- 
sity. 

“I had always wanted to 
work in a lib-arts college,” 
O’Meara said. “I have always 
wanted to do more teaching, and 
at a bigger school there is more 
research and less teaching.” 

There has to be a balance 
between the things in life he 
loves, he added. He is able to live 
in Vermont with his family and 
teach, and that is his true pas- 
sion, but he will always be pas- 
sionate about science, O’Meara 
said. 

“Give me an airport and an 
Internet connection and I can 
do. astrophysics just about any 
where,” he said. 
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Now I hear something and 
say, ‘I should tweet about this.’” 

Wood doesn’t see hashtags 
becoming part of a commonly 
spoken language. 

“T don’t understand when 
people are using hashtags in dai- 





ly life, but what really gets me is 
when they use hashtags. on Face- 
book,” she said. “I’m noticing it 
more and more.” 

“Modern technology de- 
mands attention constantly,” said 
political science professor Bill 
Wilson. 

Wilson has taught at St. Mi- 
chael’s since 1971. He chooses 
not to own a cell phone or use 
social media. Wilson describes 
his relationship with technol- 
ogy as “leery.” However, he has 
taught online college courses for 


NEWS 


for social media at St. Michael’s, 
said he sees Twitter “getting 
much bigger than it already is. I 
can’t say the same for Facebook.” 

First-year Carlos Sian began 
speaking in hashtags recently 
with friends as an inside joke. 

“J actually don’t have a 


Twitter. Facebook is enough to 


{| LUE | 


Si. eee & 


keep me occupied,” Sian said. 


“Speaking in hashtags just 
makes everything funnier. I use 
hashtags on Facebook. It adds to 
‘the status. One of my favorites is 
‘hashtag text me later.” 
Jaukkuri said hashtag use in 
speech is a trend. 
“Certain things happen, mo- 


ag SaintMichaels 


Gn Tweeting may have iworyence 
its virtues for some 
—I| may even use it 
to communicate a 
haiku — but for the 
most part | think it’s 


for the birds. 9 


dependence,” 


Bill Wilson 





College 


By Kevin McLaughlin 
Staff Writer 


If a student misplaces his or her smartphone, 
mp3 player or laptop computer it does not neces- 
sarily mean that he or she must say good-bye to 
the device forever. 

Coordinating with the public safety depart- 
ment, the St. Michael’s information technologies 
department can track any registered wired or 
wireless device. Using the St. Michael’s wireless 
network, a registered device can be tracked to 
any building on campus. The IT department can 
monitor the dates, times and buildings where the 
devices have been activated, generating a digital 
trail of breadcrumbs. 


According to IT department help desk man- 


ager Erik Lightbody, the college adheres to a 
strict policy respecting an individual’s privacy on 
the wireless network. Even if the school wanted 
to secretly monitor individuals via their devices, 
could the Information Technologies department 
do so? 

“No, absolutely not,” Lightbody said, “The 
most we can do is stuff like access control, which 
can block an account from accessing the school 
network if we need to, which is included in the 
student handbook.” 

The main program the IT department uses 
to register devices, campus manager, is main- 
ly meant to ensure that devices are equipped 


“Instant contact can breed 
Wilson said. “I 
do find St. Michael’s students 
less independent than I did a 
decade ago. We are good tool- 
makers, but we need to ensure 
they serve our human pur- 
poses. Tweeting may have its 
virtues for some —I might even 
use it to communicate a haiku 
— but for the most part, I think 
it’s for the birds.” 

Christian Camerota, ’04, 
assistant director of marketing 
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The St. Michael’s College Twitter page. 


with the latest anti-virus programs to prevent 
spreading viruses on the school network. 

“There’s this idea students have that cam- 
pus manager does more than it really does.” 
Lightbody said, “I’ve seen online forums where 
students were raging that the [IT departments] 
can openly view your computer and see what 
programs you have installed. We can’t do any 
of that stuff” 

__ Then how does this program allow for the 
public safety department to use the school’s 
network. to track and recover missing wireless 
devices? The answer lies with the access points 
that allow for a student to log onto the wireless 
network. 

“Each building on campus is outfitted 
with multiple access points,” said senior Brian 
Meloche, who works with the IT department. 
“These access points allow devices to log onto 
the school’s wireless network.” 

When a registered device logs onto an ac- 
cess point, its location is with the campus man- 
ger program. This information can be accessed 
to reveal a digital footprint of the times, dates 
and campus buildings where a device accessed 
the St. Michael’s wireless network. 


See TECHNOLOGY on page 6 
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ments happen that are funny that 
usually you can make funnier by 
adding a hashtag to a conversa- 
tion,” Jaukurri said. “Sometimes 
I'll say aloud, ‘hashtag, ‘did that 
just happen?” 
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Mayoral Race Lights Out 


Sunday outage catches students off-guard 


continued from page 2 


“For college the biggest struggle is fi- 
nance of education,” she said. 

“T would like to look into that perhaps and 
develop a better understanding of what maybe 
the city.can do in relationship to that, maybe 
with more internships through the city. I’d 
also like for the city to have more a voice in us 


working together around the off-campus hous- - 


ing situation.” 

Current mayor Bob Kiss, a Progressive, 
elected not to seek a third term amid the Bur- 
lington Telecom controversy. During his sec- 
ond term, Kiss was blamed for funding prob- 
lems at Burlington Telecom, the city-owned 
Internet, phone and cable television provider. 
It was reported to have a $50 million deficit. 

In addition, Burlington Telecom was dis- 
covered to have spent $17 million of the tax- 
payers’ money without state approval. The 
Vermont Public Service Board announced that 
Burlington Telecom had violated the terms of 
its license by not repaying the city within 60 
days. Burlington’s credit rating was down- 
graded by Moody’s Investors Service in 2010 
as a result of the controversy. 

At its Jan. 22 caucus, the Progressive 
Party unanimously chose not to nominate 
a candidate for mayor. Progressives have a 
long history of occupying the mayor’s office 
in Burlington. For 29 of the past 31 years, the 
mayor of Burlington has either been a Progres- 
sive or had at least been endorsed by the party. 
The Progressives are now deciding whether to 
endorse Hines for mayor, and will announce 
their position before the election. 

Elijah Berman, the vice chair of the Bur- 
lington Progressive Party, said that Progres- 
sives made the right decision by not nominat- 
ing a candidate of their own. 

“The number-one priority for us is repre- 
senting the needs of Burlington and making 
sure it’s a community for everybody, particu- 
larly those who have moderate or low income,” 
Bergman said. 








He explained Progressives are focusing 
their efforts on city council elections. 

“We need to identify not just where can 
we run but how do we best serve the people 
of Burlington and make sure it’s a city for 
all,” Bergman said. “We determined that we 
should use our resources on the city council. 
It’s something I don’t think we paid attention 
to as much in the past.” 

William Grover, professor of political sci- 
ence at St..Michael’s College, said the most 
important issues on voters’ minds heading into 
Election Day will be affordable housing and a 
slumping economy. 

“The city has a lot of challenges,” Grover 
noted. “Burlington Telecom is one of those 
challenges. There’s a huge issue of the funding 
of Burlington Telecom. We need affordable 
housing for people in Burlington. We need 
to have the roads repaired. We need to have 
good bicycle lanes. There’s a lot of issues on 
the plate. 

“T think affordable housing is a really im- 
portant issue in Burlington,’ Grover added. 
“Monetary issues are going to be a huge piece 
of this campaign. The city needs to get moving 
and that’s going to require some money.” 

’ This will be the first mayoral election 
since 2005 without Instant Runoff Voting, 
which voters repealed in 2010. IRV is a pro- 
cess that can be used when many candidates 
are running for a single position. Voters rank 
candidates based on their preferences, and the 
candidate with the fewest votes is eliminated. 
There are successive counts until one candi- 


date has at least 50 percent of the total vote.” 


The past two mayoral elections in Burlington 
have been decided by this method of voting. 

Grover believes the recent decision to for- 
go IRV will benefit Wright the most. 

“Tt’s Kurt Wright’s race to lose,’ Grover 
said. “I think Weinberger and Wanda Hines 
are likely to take votes away from each other. 
Having three people in the race is a huge help 
for Wright.” 





Photo by Colin Ellis 
An audience of about 75 Old North End residents listened to a Feb. 9 mayoral forum. 


By Bethany Prendergast 
Managing Editor 


Main campus was jolted by a 
surprise power outage on Sunday 
after Green Mountain Power, the 
campus’ provider, had an equipment 
failure. The power was out as early 
as 1:10p.m. in some areas and did not 
come back on until approximately 
4:30p.m. Internet service was not 
fully restored until 3:00p.m. Monday. 

During the outage, the campus 
was abuzz with rumors, including 
talk of a chemical explosion in Cheray 
Hall and the suspicion that the outage 


was planned. Neither of these proved 


to be true, though. Fire and Rescue re- 
sponded to tripped alarms in Cheray, 
not an explosion, Director of Physical 
Plant David Cutler clarified. 

While the outage was by no 
means a crisis, it did catch students 
off-guard, including senior music 
majors Claire Eisenberg and Megan 
Balboni, who were set to perform 
their voice recital in McCarthy Arts 
Center at 3:00p.m. 

““Oh great, that was my first 
thought,” Balboni. said. “When we 
found out we weren’t going to have 
power, we brainstormed for plan B.” 

Both women required micro- 
phones and sheet music for some 
of their songs. Balboni said that she 
contacted public safety to coordi- 
nate the delivery of flashlights, but 
no one ever came. 

The solution ended up being 
a mix of the old-fashioned and the 
high-tech. Balboni and Eisenberg 
sang by the light of candles and 
iPhone flashlights. The power was 
restored just in time for the last four 
songs, all of which needed musical 


accompaniment. 
Balboni called the incident 
“comical,” identifying the only 


downside as the college’s inability 
to record the recital. 

“Tt was a little frustrating. 
We’ve had this planned since Au- 
gust,” she explained. “We made the 
best out of a situation we couldn’t 
control. I thought it turned out well 
anyways.” 

The outage also cut the power 
to the electronic Knight Card en- 
tries that have been installed in most 
campus residence halls. 


Unable to use her school ID to 
swipe in, senior Emily Elliot had to 
make an unconventional entrance 
into her Hodson Hall apartment. 

“T didn’t realize the last one [of 
my roommates] had left and I came 
back and the door was locked,” she 
explained. “We ended up having to 
crawl through our window to get in- 
side.” 

Alumni Hall Residence Assis- 
tant Maura Linehan noted that her 








C It was a little frus- 
trating. We made 
the best out of 
a situation we 
couldn’t control. 


Megan Balboni, 712 








residents carried out business as 
usual, despite the building feeling 
“creepy.” Elliot, on the other hand, 
observed the opposite reaction. 

“When the power first went 
out everyone in the hallway started 
freaking out,” she said. 

Many students were unsettled 
by the lack of heat and the inability 
to cook or microwave food. Elliot 
found humor in her peers’ reaction 
to the absence of television. 

“Tt was especially funny that it 
was a Sunday afternoon when ev- 
eryone’s like, ‘I want to sit down, I 
want to watch SVU and just enjoy 
my afternoon,” she joked. “All of 
the sudden the TV goes out and it’s 
like, ‘Well, what now?’” 

Dotty Schnure, a spokesperson 
for Green Mountain Power, said that 
she was thankful for St. Michael’s 
use of a campus alert system, that 
sends a mass text messages updating 
students during emergencies. 

“We work really hard to have 
very good reliability,” Schnure said. 
“We try to do our best to prevent 
outages and make them as short as 
possible and we thank people for 
their patience while we got this back 


” 


on. 
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NEWS 





Snow Shortage Affects Sports Teams, Clubs 


By Andrew Caringi 
Staff Writer 


It might be difficult for stu- 
dents on campus to remember a 
winter at St. Michael’s College 
like this one. Giant puddles and 
muddy fields have replaced what 
is normally a snow-covered cam- 
pus during the winter months. 
Last winter also provided stu- 
dents with the college’s first 
snow day in recent memory. 

This was the third warmest 
December through January pe- 
riod in Vermont history. Janu- 
ary rainfall was double the same 
month’s total in previous years. 
Average snowfall across the 
country has dropped, and Ver- 
mont is no exception. 

This unusual winter weath- 
er has affected clubs at St. Mi- 
chael’s. The Wilderness Pro- 
gram and the Ski and Snowboard 
Club both have had to drop 
events due to the lack of snow. 

Despite having some trou- 





4 It’s kind of hard 
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ble with backcountry ski trips, 
including cancelling the one 
originally scheduled for Feb. 
18, the Wilderness Program has 
been able to operate. Some trips 
earlier in the season struggled to 
meet capacity. 

“Tt’s kind of hard to sell a 
snowshoeing trip when there’s 
green grass outside,” explained 
Eben Widlund, assistant director 
of the Wilderness Program. 

One program that is thriving 
is ice climbing. The fluctuating 
temperatures have resulted in a 
freeze and thaw cycle that has 
benefited ice climbers through- 
out the area. 

“Strangely enough there 
have been some ice routes that 
have formed this year that 
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Puddles covered he 300s field this January, making it difficult for students to participate in winter activities. 


haven’t formed for four or five 
years,” Widlund said. 

There has been no sig- 
nificant drop-off in Smugglers’ 
Notch season passes sold this 

year. Local mountains, despite 
not getting as much. natural 
snowfall as in past years, are in 
full swing this winter. The Ski 
and Snowboard Club has host- 
ed events throughout the season 
and plans to unveil an event 
with Burton Snowboards soon. 

But many campus events 
haven’t been possible with such 
little snow. “The Mound,” a 
heap of snow left over from No- 
vember’s Jib-Fest in the 300s 
field, was not built this year. The 
club has also struggled to set up 
ramps and rails around campus 
for its photo shoots. 

Skiers and riders are still 
participating in competitions 
this season. The club is cur- 
rently participating in the Battle 
for Burlington, during which 
skiers and riders compete at lo- 
cal mountains throughout. the 
winter. 

“There’s never a disappoint- 
ing winter,” said senior Kyle Mc- 
Carty, member of the Ski and 
Snowboard Club. “As long as I 
can get up, go ride and have fun 
at the mountains, I’m happy.” 

The St. Michael’s Nordic 
Ski Team has had some races 
postponed due to many of the 








venues throughout Vermont 
and New Hampshire lacking 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day to Trapp Family Lodge. 
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sufficient snow. 

The number of home races 
has doubled for the team be- 
cause their home course, Trapp 
Family Lodge in Stowe, is one 
of the only locations in the area 
with enough snow. Its normal 
practice spot at the Ethan Allen 
Nordic Center in Jericho, lo- 
cated 25 minutes from campus, 
is struggling with snow con- 
ditions. To practice the team 


must travel 45 minutes every 


“Tt’s kind of a mental leap 
for students to realize that it is 
winter in the mountains,” said 
Todd Johnstone-Wright, direc- 
tor of the Wilderness Program. 
“But it’s hard for them to make 
the connection when they look 
outside and see patches of brown 
ground and green grass. We’re 
at 300 ft. here. You add 2,000 ft. 
of elevation and it’s a very differ- 
ent world.” . 


Continued from page 4 


When a device is reported missing, the IT de- 
partment sends the device’s profile and history to 
the campus security department. 

“Tt’s a 50-50 success rate, but it is a reliable 
system,” said public safety security liaison Robert 
J. Vallie. “We’re able to get rough ideas of loca- 
tions, the identifiers we get are basically access 
points on the system. Depending on where those 
access points are around the campus it gives us 
clues to work with. I would use these clues with 
other digital imprints, such as card access or digi- 
tal [security] cameras. Those are other digital sig- 
natures we have to work with in an investigation 
to reunite people with their property.” 

By comparing the locations and dates of a 
missing device before and after it was reported 





TECHNOLOGY — 


missing, campus security is able to begin to piece” 
together a trail. Matching the locations and times 
with other security devices on campus, such as 
security cameras and ID-operated locks, public — 


safety is able to track a device’s movements and 


ultimately find it. 

“We'd like to have students think of these 
situations as if you had lost your own property,” 
Vallie said, “I think our moral compass is some- 
thing we all need to work on, regardless of wheth- 
er someone is watching or not” 


Unattended wireless devices, should report it 
to public safety or the IT helpdesk. 
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By Kendra Gravelle 
Executive Editor 


For most students, performing tasks like putting 
on a coat or picking up a pencil require little effort. For 
senior Randy Forant, these tasks are more difficult. 

_ Forant, who majors in business administration, . 
has arthrogyposis, a disability that has left him wheel- 
chair-bound. He is unable to bend his arms and his 
legs cannot straighten. When Forant was in the sixth 
grade he got Dede, an assistance dog that helped hin 
perform everyday tasks. 

“She was my best friend since I was a kid,” Fo- 
rant said. “She did a lot for me and made me more 
independent.” 

Dede, a black labrador retriever, helped Forant 
with tasks such as taking off his coat, pulling off his 
shoes, picking up pencils, pressing elevator buttons 
and turning on lights. 

“Y’m always struck by how much he’s able to do,” 
said Joanne LaBrake-Muehlberger, internship pro- 
gram director at St. Miachel’s. “Still, having that oe 
there made things so much easier for him.” 

_Last summer, Dede was diagnosed with cancer 
and she died just before the fall semester, Forant said. 
Forant is now fundraising to get a new assistance dog, 
and must raise $9,500. So far, he has raised nearly 
$3,500. 

“Without her, certain things have been difficult,” 
Forant said. “I’m not the kind of person who likes to 
ask for help. I would rather not wear a jacket than ask 
for help taking it off, so it was nice to have canine 
help.” 





Occupy Wall Street was a major focus of Holy Shift’s 
inaugural issue The social justice magazine produced its 
first issue last semester and plans to publish its second 
later this month. 


FEATURES 
SMC Helping Fund Student’s New Service Dog 


Forant will get his new assistance dog from 
the National Education for Assistance Dog Servic- 
es (NEADS), a non-profit assistance dog provider 
based in Massachusetts. The total cost of one of these 
dogs, including medical bills and training, is around 
$25,000, said John Moon, director of programs and 


communications at NEADS. 


“We ask clients like Randy to only help fund- 
raise $9,500,’ Moon said. “We believe that the re- 
sponsibility of raising that money knits him closer to 
the responsibility of owning a service dog.” 

LaBrake-Muehlberger pointed out that if every- 
one at St. Michael’s were to donate $3, Forant would 


pass his goal. 


Training for assistance dogs usually takes around 
22 months and begins when the dogs are eight weeks 
old. Each assistance dog is carefully matched with a 
client, based on the temperament of the dog, the tasks 
the dog will need to perform and the client’s living 
situation. Because the matching process is unique, it 
is difficult to determine when Forant will receive his 


new dog, Moon said. 


Because Forant will have to travel to Massa- 
chusetts. to train with his new dog for two weeks, he 
probably won’t get it until after he graduates in May 
since he is unable to take the time off from classes, 


Forant said. 


Forant requested that his new dog be either. a lab- 
rador retriever or a golden retriever. He said he looks 





forward to regaining some independence. 
“Y’m excited to have another lifelong compan- 


ion,’ he said. “It’s overwhelming how supportive peo- 


ple have been.” 





Photo courtesy of NEADS.org 
Senior Randy Forant with his dog Dede, who died last summer. 


Donations for Forant’s new service dog can be made on 


his page at NEADs.org under “meet our clients” . 


Shift Happens 


By Bethany Prendergast 
Managing Editor 
A new _ student-produced 


magazine debuted last December 
and plans to publish its second is- 
sue soon. Holy Shift provides an 
additional outlet for opinions and 
creativity on campus, and the publi- 
cation has already succeeded in stir- 
ring controversy. 

Members of administration at 
the student life office were “caught 
off-guard,” said junior Jerry Carter, 
editor-in-chief. 

“After meeting with several of 
them, they seemed supportive of at 
least the work within it,’ Carter ex- 
plained. “They were a little on the 
fence about the name but at the mo- 
ment they’re okay with it.” 

The social justice magazine, 
whose slogan reads “the ‘f’ is silent, 
you shouldn’t be,” was originally to be 
called simply Holy Shit, political sci- 


ence professor and faculty advisor Wil- 
liam Grover explained. 

“Holy Shift was a compromise, 
but for some people it still has the 
edgy connotation,’ Grover said. “It 
was a play on both ‘holy shit’ and 
shifting the political landscape.” 

The magazine focuses on domes- 
tic and international issues as opposed 
to what is happening on-campus, ex- 
plained staff member Alyssa Malone, 
a senior. Additionally, articles are 
opinion rather than interview-based, 
further differentiating it from The De- 
fender. The first issue featured stories 
about Occupy Wall Street and rape in 
Congo. Malone wrote a piece concern- 
ing the importance of foreign aid. 

Grover called Holy Shift the 
“brain child” of Carter, who suggest- 
ed starting a magazine at a meeting of 
the Student Labor Action Movement 
(SLAM) last semester. It is through 
SLAM, Green-up, the Student Global 
Aids Campaign and the Cycling Club 
that Holy Shift receives its funding. 


Holy Shift’s printing costs are 
expensive, at $1,055. Grover said that 
budget has limited the number of cop- 
ies to just 250. Price will also limit the 
number of issues produced. 

The next issue will appear within 
the next two weeks, and will likely be 
followed by one more toward the end 
of the semester, Carter said. 

While many of the 10 regular 
staff members are political science 
majors, the publication encourages 
submissions from all students and fac- 
ulty members, and hopes to provide a 
wide variety of content, from political 
cartoons to poetry. 

Along with “a few negative emails,” 
the magazine received a lot of positive 
feedback, Malone said. 

“We're looking for people who 
are already politically informed and 
have some sort of social conscious- 
ness to get even more educated about 
certain issues,” she said. “If even one 
or two people come out of reading that 
magazine with more knowledge about 
something then I think it’s done its 
job.” 


Submissions for Holy Shift can be 
sent to: holyshiftsmcvt@gmail.com. 
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Ranim Alsindi and Dalal Alibrahim pray in one of Durick Library’s study rooms. 


A Placeto Pray? 


Continued from page | 


“Many of us feel that in- 
terfaith prayer services are de- 
sirable on a Catholic campus 
which serves people of differ- 
ent faith beliefs,’ he said. “T 
can imagine a variety of reli- 
gious programming to be held 
in a space tailored to the spe- 
cific traditions of students.” 

With most of the col- 
lege’s 36 Muslim students 
enrolled in the Intensive 
English program or Teach- 
ing English to Speakers of 
Other Languages  gradu- 
ate program, professor Rick 
Gamache said it’s important 
to provide a prayer room for 
all students. 

“St. Michael’s College is 
a very welcoming place,” ob- 
served Gamache, a member of 
the applied linguistics depart- 
ment. “One way to welcome 
people of different faiths is by 
providing them with a space 
to practice their religion.” 

A gold-and-black prayer 
rug sits on a chair in Gam- 
ache’s office. Thick gold tas- 
sels reach toward the floor. 
Gamache isn’t sure who it 
belongs to. Several times per 
week when Muslim students 
ask Gamache if they can 
pray in his office, he doesn’t 
stick around. 

“When anyone comes in 
here to pray, I leave,” he said. 

Applied linguistics pro- 


fessor Mahmoud Arani, a 
Muslim from Iran, said the 
interfaith prayer room will 
enhance the campus. 

“St. Michael’s is a com- 
munity that is already incor- 
porating all religions and an 
interfaith place of prayer will 
be another sign of our com- 
munity’s positive attitude 
toward diversity and other- 
ness,” Arani says. 

Muslim student Saeed 
Alajmi said he foresees 
greater cooperation among 
students as a result of the 
proposed interfaith prayer 
room. 

After completing the 
Intensive English program, 
Alajmi is an undergraduate 
student in his fifth year at St. 
Michael’s. He is set to gradu- 
ate this year, with graduate 
school at the University of 
Vermont on his mind. Each 
day at noon he returns to 
his off-campus apartment to 
pray. If not praying on cam- 
pus, many of the Muslim 
students return home — by 
themselves — to pray. 

“It would be nice if there 
was a place where we all as 
Muslims could do our prayers 
together instead of praying 
individually by ourselves in 
our rooms.” Alajmi said. 

Jason Moore, assistant 
director of Edmundite Cam- 
pus Ministry, said an inter- 
faith prayer room is one way 


for St. Michael’s to adjust to 
a globalized world. 

“Our student, faculty 
and staff populations reflect 
now more than in previous 
years the religious diver- 
sity that exists in the world,” 
Moore said. “Edmundite 
Campus Ministry seeks to 
serve people of all faiths, 
and our staff believes that 
an interfaith prayer room is 
one way to offer hospitality 
to people from different faith 
traditions.” 

Every Friday at 1 p.m. 
Alajmi travels with other 
male Muslim students to the 
Islamic Center of Vermont 
near north campus to pray. 
For years he has arranged his 
classes so he is free on Friday 
afternoons, the weekly Mus- 
lim holy day. 

“There is a sense of 
community at St. Michael’s, 
but also off-campus at the 
mosque on north campus,” 
Gamache said. “It might not 
be on St. Michael’s property, 
but they can get there easily, 
and many of them are active- 
ly involved there.” 


Alajmi, like most of St. 


Michael’s Muslim students, 
is from Saudi Arabia. He 
said it has always been easy 
for him to fit in due to the 
accepting attitudes of most 
students on campus. But he 
continues to hope that St. Mi- 
chael’s students can become 
better educated about Islam 
before believing or profess- 
ing stereotypes regarding his 
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religion. 2 

“TJ don’t mind studying 
your religion, but study mine 
too,” Alajmi urges. “There 
are classes here on Islam, 
but are they teaching the 
right thing? It could be great 
for students to learn in high 
school.” 

Alsindi shared a similar 
experience. 

“Everyone has been 
very friendly, but students 
ask me if I ride camels and 
live in a tent. There are mis- 
conceptions. Saudi Arabia is 
a developed country; we are 
not behind,” she said. 


Moore said he sees an. 


interfaith prayer room as “a 
space all can feel included, 
welcomed, and valued in.” 
“An interfaith prayer 
room would also help to 
build bridges of understand- 
ing between religious tradi- 


tions and would foster inter- 


faith education and dialogue 
as people from diverse tra- 
ditions would worship from 
their own traditions in a 
common space,” Moore said. 

Alajmi described the 
proposed interfaith prayer 
room as “awesome.” 

“Tt shows us how we 
all are the same: Muslims, 
Christians and other reli- 
gions. It kicks away and 
eliminates hatefulness and 
discrimination between us.” 





St. Michael’s 
Reacts to the 
Arab Spring: 


“T’m sad about that, 
| about the protestors, es- 
pecially in Syria, what 
| is happening to them.” 
Amani Alasous, 
Saudi Arabia 


“Protesting is not 

a thing that. should be 

in Islam. If your leader 

did something unjust, 

though, there are ex- 

ceptions. If you ask a 

~ Saudi about the king, we 

would say we love him. He is like our dad. 

The other leaders are not like him. If they 
were, this might not be happening.” 

Saeed Alajmi, Saudi Arabia 


| “We always pray 

>| that nothing will happen 
Ranim Alsindi, 
Saudi Arabia 


“T totally support it 
} as a Muslim and a hu- 
| man being. As a Muslim 
| because Islam is against 
| slavery and oppression. 
| Most of the Arab leaders 
are oppressors of their 
people. The Arab people 
have always been bitterly oppressed by their 
evil leaders who enjoy the wealth and re- 
sources of the country while depriving their — 
people of enjoying these resources. 

Now the time is ripe to stop these dicta- | 
tors and say no to them. 

As for my country, Iraq, I think the sce- 
nario is sort of different despite the fact that 
the country is still corrupt. The problem in 
Iraq is that after saying goodbye to the ex- 
regime, there appeared many big challenges 
that disrupted the situation. When people are 
so disappointed by their leaders, anywhere 
in the world, they will absolutely revolt and 
do a change.” 


Zyad Almamari, graduate student, Iraq 





“The call for democracy that is spread- 
ing across the Middle East and North Africa 
has probably been the most fascinating event 
for most of the people in the Muslim world. 
My hope is that the struggle for freedom, de- 
mocracy and respect for human rights will 
continue in those regions until the last ves- 
tige of dictatorship and fundamentalism is 

eliminated forever.” 

Mahmoud Arani, professor of 
applied linguistics, Iran 
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EDITORIAL 


With unexpected changes can come fun, new opportunities 


| As we settle into the spring semester and our daily routines become established, it is easy to become 
omfortable. When unforeseen circumstances present obstacles, it is often perceived as a bad thing. How: 
ever, when we examine the dilemma such obstacles may have caused, we are able to better understand the} 
mportance of certain aspects of our lives-and we are given the opportunity to challenge ourselves and to 
ink outside the box. 

Being constantly surrounded by technology, we don’t often realize how interwoven it is with nearly 
everything we do. It isn’t until we are forced to go without it that we begin to appreciate its role. The unex 
pected power outage on Sunday, our production day, made us see how essential technology is in our work: 

ithout it, we couldn’t produce the paper that you are reading: With no access to the computers that we had 
assumed we would be spending hours at that day, we quite literally could not do our job and ultimately had 
ino choice but to postpone the Defender’s production. 

Although it can be frustrating when things don’t go as planned, it is important to keep in mind that for | 
any situation there is always a plan b. Whether it be delaying the printing of the newspaper or performing 
at your senior music recital by candle-light, there are options. Despite the vital purposes technology serves, | 

he absence of it provides the opportunity to get creative in ways we may have forgotten we could. | 

As the semester continues, keep in mind that, no matter how set-in-stone plans may seem, they ca 

hange at any time. Regardless of whether or not an unanticipated occurrence alters your schedule, chal 
lenge yourself to try something different. Go to a pricey restaurant with some friends on a whim or deacti 

ate your social media accounts for a week. Of course, you could also finally submit that piece of writin: 
or artwork to the Defender. 






















—Kendra Gravelle, Editor 





9351-9000 


WWW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 





Fresh Quality Pizzo 


TRa : wet TRADITIONAL 
"'Tionar / vecetrarian / GOUF 


MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 
CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and 
White Mushrooms 

MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot 


LEONARDO'S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG $13.75 PLUS TAX 


SAUCES CRUSTS italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 
Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 
Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced 
Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of 
Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified Gorgonzola Cheese 
Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MED ADD .50 LG AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 
ADD .75 i 

. ‘ Gluten Free MED ONLY ADD $3.00 Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, 


Italian Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot 
Italian Sausage 

HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 
Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian 
Pineapple F 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 

Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola 
Cheeses ; 

ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red 
Peppers 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 
REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (10) $7.25 / DOUBLE (20) $13.50 
DOUBLE DOUBLE (40) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS EResH See LEONARDO’S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 
CHEESY $4.75 GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 


England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White 


stlwieaiaer eg AS alata Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives 
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SIGNATURE GOURMET 


MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 
Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly 
Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, 
Marinated Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarelia Cheese, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 
with Gorgonzola Cheese 

CLASSIC CHICKEN CORDON BLEU 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England 
Baked Ham, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with 
Blended Cheeses 

ASIAN THAI CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 
Peppers and Freshly Cut Broccoli 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 
VEGETARIAN WORKS 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, 
Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes 
and California Black Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oi! Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, 
Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes 

and California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 
PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basi] Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried 
Tomatoes, Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

THE VEGAN SALVATION MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black 
Olives 
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Although the museum is 
under-appreciated, Picher, La- 
mothe, Schneck and Danley look 
forward to their weekly visits. 
All four are on hand from 10:00- 
3:00 every Thursday, prepped to 
share their wisdom and their sto- 
ries, neither of which are in short 
supply. 

Lamothe credits Schneck 
and Danley with taking care of 
the administrative aspects. The 
two are good with computers and 
capable of sending emails. 

“Bob and I say the only 
computer we have is between our 
ears,’ Lamothe, 87, says with a 
laugh. “But I'd say it’s working 
quite well.” 

It’s working more than 
“quite well.’ Lamothe’s recol- 
lection of exact dates, numbers, 
names and weaponry is rivaled 
only by Picher’s. The two Win- 
ooski-natives met in grammar 
school 80 years ago. 

Despite their age Picher and 
Lamothe are not slowing down. 
Picher, for example, is involved 
with the Winooski Historical So- 
ciety, and if genes are any indica- 
tion, he’ll continue offering his 
services at the museum for many 
years to come. His sister, who he 
refers to as “only 96,” is a nun 
who works full-time as the archi- 
vist at a convent in Quebec. He 
described her ability to remem- 
ber the dimensions, frame size 
and approximate value of every 
picture the convent acquires. 

“And she puts all that in the 
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Living History 


computer,” he adds. “Google? 
I’ve never used Google once in 
my life!” 

Picher, like his sister, is an 
archivist in his own right. He 
recalls stories of his two tours 
of duty overseas and his strict 
Catholic education as though 
they happened yesterday. 

He vividly recounts being 
fired upon in Germany during 
World War II and diving for cov- 
er in the six-inch deep tire tracks 
left by heavy tanks, frantically 
digging deeper with the spoon 
from his mess kit. 

These memories are paired 
with photos from Picher’s World 
War II album, which he refer- 
ences often—and with good rea- 
son. His favorite photo shows an 
American flag flying high above 
his company’s camp in Beerhe- 
ide, Germany. 

Immediately after the war 
ended in 1945 and while still sta- 
tioned overseas, Picher collected 
red, white and blue cloth to have 
an American flag made. The 
Germans, many of whom were 
Nazi sympathizers, were bitter 
toward the victorious American 
soldiers. But determined to dis- 
play his country’s pride, Picher 
presented a local tailor with his 
hodge-podge of materials and 
ordered him to sew an American 
flag. 

“IT made it very clear, espe- 
cially with the aid of my weap- 
on,” Picher recalls. “I didn’t point 
it at him, but I moved it a little bit 
so he knew what I meant. 

“T said ‘I want it Friday.’ 

“He said, ‘Nein. Can’t do it.’ 


“T said, ‘Well, you’ve got 
a wife, and you’ve got a daugh- 
ter, and you’re the tailor, so I'll 
be back Friday and it better be 
ready.” 

Picher’s scare tactics must 
have worked because the flag 
was ready that Friday. It flew 
above Picher’s company area, 
hoisted high for all to see. But the 
flag didn’t get all the glory it de- 
served. Shortly thereafter, an ar- 
ticle ran in the Stars and Stripes 
newspaper describing the first 
American flag to fly in Germany 
after World War II. 

“Mine was finished two 
weeks before that,” Picher says. 
“TI never wrote to the Stars and 
Stripes to make a correction, but 
mine was first and I still have it. 
That’s my most highly treasured 
possession of World War II.” 

Lamothe, like Picher, cher- 
ishes his photos. In his wallet he 
keeps a photo of his 18-year-old 
self as a fresh-faced Air Force 
cadet, along with several snap- 
shots of his beautiful late wife, 
Barbara, and a worn photo of his 
10 children gathered on the sofa 
at Christmastime. 

Lamothe met Barbara be- 
tween his two tours. She was his 
nurse at Fanny Allen Hospital, 
tending to an injury unrelated to 
the war. : 

Certain he was falling in 
love but not ready to get mar- 
ried, Lamothe re-enlisted and 
began training, this time with the 
Army during the Korean War. 
On Thanksgiving weekend 1950, 
Lamothe proposed. He and Bar- 
bara were married a month later. 


She wrote to him every day 
that he was stationed in Korea, 
and it was through one of these 
letters that he found out his first 
son, Ben, had been born. The let- 
ter arrived three weeks after the 








Photos by Bethany Prendergast 
Top left: Veterans and volunteers John Schneck, Bob Picher, Ozzie — ; 
Lamothe and John Danley; Above: The museum features a large Civil 
War mural painted circa 1866. 


postmark date. 

“Tt was a fine ei Lamothe 
recalls. 

Barbara reds for their 


. growing brood as Lamothe, back 


home, worked full time for the 
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rmont National Guard. 


_ “My wife was just superb,” 
he remembers. “I would leave to 
‘go to school for 13 weeks, not a 
care in the world. I could con- 
\centrate on my studies. She took 
care of everything. It’s been a 






















wonderful life. 

“56 years, 14 days we were 
married. In those 56 years, there 
were 42 regular years and 14 leap 
years, and 14 days. 20,468 days. 

“Sounds like a long time, 
right?” he says. “Not long enough.” 


Lamothe lives alone now, 
and looks forward to. his Thurs- 
day gig at the museum. He, too, 
will regale visitors with war sto- 
ries. 

While Picher saw combat 
in World War II, Lamothe had a 
close call of his own in Korea. He 


tells of digging a bunker 10 feet 


deep, sheltered by trees he had 
sawed to protect himself from 
enemy fire on May Day, 1952. 

“We spent three days in my 
bunker — me and all the friends 
I had! We had gathered some 
rations and ate out of cans. We 
took some direct hits right on top 
of my shelter; a little dirt came 
down between the logs. But all 
four of us survived. 


fop left: Lamothe shows off .a vintage photo of his late wife, Barbara; Top right: Schneck gives a tour of the museum’s railway car; Above: A col- 
ection of boots sits beneath a replica bunk. 


“IT remember looking out 
and some of the shells were hit- 
ting our [petroleum, oils and lu- 
bricants] area. When those shells 
hit those 55 gallons of gasoline, 
that’s one heck of a fire. When 
I looked up I saw this piece of 
shrapnel stuck right in the log 
above my head. I reached up to 
grab it and it’s still hot! It burned 
the ends of my fingers,” he re- 
calls. “That’s as close as I came 
to being injured.” 

Unlike his older peers, John 
Schneck had always intended to 
go into the service. His father 
lost a hand in Normandy follow- 
ing the D-Day invasion of France 
in 1944, and his wife’s uncle, 
Forrest, was part of the origi- 






nal Band of Brothers, a famous 
World War II unit whose story 
was made into a book and later 
an HBO miniseries. 

“The Band of Brothers was 
essentially about a company of 
the 101st Airborne,’ Schneck 
explains. “They had parachuted 
into France on D-Day and then 
into Holland, and were part of 
the Battle of the Bulge in Bas- 
togne.” . 

Uncle Forrest died two and a 
half years ago, but Schneck says 
he continues to be inspired by 
the connection. 

“The Band of Brothers] just 
made a whole new revelation in 
terms of the sacrifice that the 
men had made during that time 
frame,” Schneck says, tearing 
up. 

Danley, too, was born with 
strong military ties. His father 


~-was a World War II veteran, and 


his brother also served in Viet- 
nam. And while Danley did not 
serve overseas during the war, 
he witnessed much of the chaos 
that ensued in the 1960s, most 
notably the wave of civil distur- 
bances that occurred in Cincin- 
nati following the assassination 
of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“Tt was not a fun time to be 
in the guard,” Danley recalls. 

Danley, like his peers, is 
well informed about the history 
of the U.S. military. He and his 
fellow volunteers have worked to 
update various museum displays, 
including the oversight of a Civil 
War-era mural restoration. The 
mural was painted around 1866 
and depicts the famous battle of 
Cedar Creek. 

Other treasured items in- 
clude an authentic Revolutionary 
War jacket and a real 40 and eight 
railway car — meant to hold ei- 
ther 40 men or eight horses — 
that dates back to World War I. 
Forty-eight of them were given 
to the U.S. by France as a gift of 
thanks, one for every state, Sch- 
neck says. Without so much as a 
chair to sit on, let alone a toilet, 
Picher’s company traveled across 
Europe in a 40 and eight during 
World War II. 

“Life is full of stories,’ Pich- 
er says, recalling the experience. 
“The true ones are the best ones.” 

The Vermont Veterans Mi- 
litia Museum and Library is lo- 
cated just through the entrance 
of Camp Johnson. It is open 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day from 10:00-3:00, and also by 
appointment. 
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A Tablespoon of Romance — 


By Rachel Stone 
Features Editor 


With a little bit of inspiration from 
the St. Michael’s local food-share pro- 
gram, these two Vermonters experiment 
in the kitchen with both simple recipes 
and challenges when the occasional un- 
familiar vegetable is included in a week’s 
basket. Senior at St. Michael’s College, 
Janel Roberge and her boyfriend, Matt 
Schulz, indulged in the Valentine’s Day 
“mushiness” last week by making one of 
their favorites: home-made apple sauce. 

By boiling chunks of the Macintosh 
apples in some sugar, water and cinna- 
mon, Roberge and Schulz began to stir. 
One key ingredient, though, is the fact that 
almost all of the products used were local — | 

— having come from either within 
gaa . Wermont, or within 100 miles of 
the Green Mountain. State. 

“It’s better for you,” 
Roberge said, “And you're doing 
something nice for someone.” 
Schulz, who is not as strict on 
the ‘locavore’ diet, agreed. 

“This way 












—— . you're helping someone 
: ae » rather than potentially 
hurting someone,’ he 
said. 

Roberge 
aboard the ‘locavore’ 
wagon mainly because 

of a course she took at St. Michael’s. 
“¥ took Professor Bosia’s Politics of 


INGREDIENTS: 





Food class and it completely changed my 
4 apples - . life,’ she said with a laugh. 
peeled, cored and chopped Although it was very hard for her to 
3/4 of cup water. consume her ideal products while having 
1/4 cup of white sugar a meal plan at Alliot as an underclassman, 
1/2 teaspoon of this year as a townhouse resident she is 
ground cinnamon able to buy her own groceries and have 
more control over her diet, she said. 
DIRECTIONS: 
In @ Saucepan, combine. 


apples, water, sugar, and: 
cinnamon. Cover, and cook © 
over medium heat for 
15-20 minutes, or 
unti! apples are soft. 
Allow to cool, — 


jumped ; 












Janelle Roberge and Matt Schulz joke around while cooking up some home-made applesauce. 


It was all smiles with this couple as 
they carefully crafted their Macintosh 
applesauce, stirring up a few servings of 
sweet potato fries on the side. The chiv- 
alry shined as Schulz did most of the 
cooking while Roberge took care of the 


chatting, one time even revealing a guilty 


pleasure that contradicts the ‘locavore’ 
diet. 

“There are a few things I have excep- 
tions for — I haven’t been able to find a 
good local barbeque sauce so I’ll use one 
that comes from Illinois,” Roberge admit- 
ted. “And if someone offers me a Reese’s, 
I'll take it.” 

A few of the other more complicated 


dishes the pair has prepared together are 





Photos by Rachel Stone 


creations using slightly obscure vegeta- 
bles that come in the food-share. One of 
which was roasted beats with walnuts and 
feta cheese, while another successful fare 
was a maple butternut squash the two ex- 
perimented with and were pleased about. . 
’ When Shulz finished up the mashing 
of the Mac’s that swam in the cinnamon 
sugar sauce, Roberge snuck a taste from 
the pot and reported, “Tt tastes like heaven 
— like a little bit of awesomeness.” 
Applesauce seems to be the feast of 
choice for this couple, but they say that 
they look forward to the rutabaga that Ro- 
berge expects to be receiving in the up- 
coming weeks. Any suggestions of what 
to do with a rutabaga — send them her way. 


— 8 
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The filet and mushroom kebab with a side of carmelized onion mashed potatoes. 


A Deliciously Disconnected Dinner 


By Rachel Stone 
Features Editor 


In an attempt to escape Blackberry’s 
incessantly blinking red light and the 
other attention smartphones demand, my 
roommates and I set out to enjoy a discon- 
nected dinner at the Tavern — one of the 
two restaurants within the Inn at Essex. 

The combination of the mouth-water- 
ing entrées and the little game we discov- 
ered called, “Don’t Be a Dick at Dinner 
with Your Friends” allowed for the most 
romantic of meals together. 

We placed our phones face-down in 
the center of the table and vowed that the 
first one to check her phone would have to 
take care of the entire bill. Surprisingly, 
we all ended up paying for our own meals. 

The crowd at the Tavern included a 
cuddly 70-something-year-old couple, a 
family with a talkative baby girl, a young 
adult male flying solo and nearly every- 
one in between. And it wasn’t only Town- 
house 107 residents who were enjoying 


ladies night out, as made obvious by pe- 
riodic bursts of girly laughter that filled 
the room. 

Our waitress, Leticia, greeted us 
with a smile, donning a flower hairpiece 
to spruce up her green uniform, and took 
down our drink orders. Margaritas and 
red wine did the trick while we pondered 
over what to order for an entrée. 

Having done my homework, the filet 
and mushroom kebab caught my eye from 
when I looked at the menu beforehand. 
And of course I was adding the option of 
caramelized onion mashed potatoes for 
just a few dollars extra. 

The gluten-free options were a treat 
for my roommate Sam and her new “life- 
style.” She and my other roommate, Me- 
gan, chose the Tavern hamburger with 
french fries for their entrées, while the 
other Meghan in 107 went with the grilled 
Caesar salad. 

Throughout the 35-minute wait for 
our main course, we experienced the nor- 
mal dinner table dynamics — you know, 
having trouble remembering the name of 


a television show from our pre-teen years 
and itching to reach for our smartphones 
for assistance but having to refrain in fear 
of losing the bet and dishing out a ‘hundo’ 
at The Tavern that night. 

When ordering red meat at restau- 
rants, I suggest having it cooked at least 
medium unless you're really brave. Be- 
cause turnover brings in bucks, restau- 
rants are in a rush to serve you; their idea 
of “medium” may be a bit more. “blush” 
than “brown.” 

But The Tavern did well. Its medium 
was just what I had hoped for — a slightly 
crispy grilled exterior with pinkish juices 
drizzling on the inside. The mushrooms, 
which were simply grilled with olive oil, 
were tender on the inside and went won- 
derfully with each bite of the filet. 

Delicious steamed broccoli helped 
the meal go green. Providing a healthy 
crunch, the tender veggie absorbed the 
oily juices that gathered in the middle of 
the plate and complemented the kebab. 

Saving the best for last, I topped off 
the meal with a few bites of the creamy 








Photos by Rachel Stone 


mashed potatoes until I just could not take 
another bite. Have you ever thought about 
caramelizing some onions and throwing 
them in your mashed potatoes? I recom- 
mend it. 

After taking the last sip of the Shi- 
raz I chose to pair with the meal — an 
Australian red wine with aromas of plum, 
spicy blueberry and hints of chocolate and 
oak — it was a wrap. Arnd Sievers, who 
presides over the Tavern’s kitchen, is a 
master chef, one of only 82 in the country. 
He came to Vermont from Germany. The 
meal proved why he deserves such a title. 

The dimmed restaurant lighting and 
option of spending the night, combined 
with a heart-warming meal and a lengthy 
wine list, is an option any guy looking for 
chivalrous cuisine may want to jot down 
for Valentine’s Day next year. The prices 
are reasonable for the quality of the food, 
and the answer to your burning question 
is yes — the Tavern does serve compli- 
mentary bread before the main course — 
with home-made maple butter, as a matter 
of fact. 





SPRING INTO FASHION 


Welcome the season with a fresh wardrobe 





Guest CoLumnist 





Thao Uong 


Hey, with the weather faring so 
nicely, it’s almost time to revamp the 
wardrobe with next season’s staples. 

Springtime, in Vermont usually 
brings an effortless shift from the cold 
doldrums of February to the milder 
days of March. I say effortless because 
the change is generally so minimal, 
the only difference may be leaving the 
cardigan behind. This year, however, 
is proving unusual, with temperatures 
inching toward 45 degrees in Febru- 
ary. We might be packing away those 
chunky cable knits, thick wool pea 
coats and furry 
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and purples. 

This season is all about the accent 
piece. What appears simple from one 
angle will actually look edgier from 
another. Plunging back lines, angular 
cut-outs and asymmetrical hems ac- 
cent bodycon jersey dresses and sweet 
lacy frocks. 

Emphasis on the waistline con- 
tinues to influence designs with high- 
rise denim and cropped tops. But by 
no means does this indicate a shift 
to more conservative attire. As the 
waistline gets higher, the hemline gets 
shorter. Retro short-shorts show off the 
legs and derriere, leaving very little to 
the imagination. Pair with five-inch 
‘wooden platforms and a loose blouse 
for maximum results. 

I am all about the inghewalsted 
look, especially the way it elongates 
legs and accentuates an hourglass fig- 
ure. Reminiscent of the classic 50s and 
70s, there’s a lot of room to incorpo- 
rate the style, from skirts and jeans, to 
shorts and even swimwear. 

Sheer silks and chiffons remain 
the must-have items, combining just 

the. right elements 





Sorels not long 
after they’ve , 
made it out of 
storage. But 
that also means 
the: days of 
static cling and 
flat, uncoop- 
erative hair are 
over. 

Say _hel- * 
lo again to 
your long-lost 

















® No matter what look «4 
you identify with, 
experiment outside 
your comfort zone 
this spring and 

-make something 
new yourown. 4 


Jie Of feminine seduc- 


tion and understat- 
sophistication. 
The easy nature of 
the fabrics flatters 
every body, and 
classic cuts are ap- 
propriate for office 
wear or a night out. 
Don’t be discour- 
aged by the price 
tag; a silk button- 
down is so versatile 














friends tur- 
quoise and 
tangerine, who 
were sorely overshadowed by black 
and grey in the dismal weeks of Janu- 
ary. Retailers are now unveiling col- 
lections centered on bold swatches of 
color, catching the eye with blocked 
designs and solid patches. Pops of col- 
or emerge from more neutral palettes, 
making the seasonal wardrobe transi- 
tion less dramatic. 

As a lady in black myself, I tend to 
gravitate toward achromatic apparel, 
letting the occasional red or green slip 
into an outfit. But the dresses I’ve seen 
this season are turning me back on to 
colors. The whole spectrum is getting 
some representation this year, from 
pale pinks and yellows, to stark blues 
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that you will find 
yourself layering 
it with all sorts of 
outfits. 

No matter what look you iden- 
tify with— whether simple and basic, 
spunky and alternative, or chic and 
contemporary— experiment outside 
your comfort zone this spring and 
make something new your own. Buy 
it, or make it, cut it up, borrow it, share 
it. Wear it confidently. Repeat for de- 
sired effect. 


Uong is a senior business major. 
Contact her at tuong@mail.smcvt. 
edu to nominate a “ fashionista” 


Photo by Ricardo Daher 














Feel Better Fast: How to Love your 


By Linda Hollingdale’ 


Mental Health Task Force 


‘. Maybe you won’t feel 


actual love for your anxious 
moments, but the best way 
to cope with anxiety is to 
learn how to make friends 
- with it. The most common 
_ way people react to anxi- 
ety is to resist it, run from 
it, and fear the experience. 


_ While these reactions make 


initial sense, they actually 
_ make anxiety worse. The 


_ best response to anxiety is 


to treat it like a valued mo- 
ment of clarity. Something’s 


wrong and your body is try- 


° 


a 


ing to tell help you prepare. 
Feeling anxiety is a nor- 


~ mal part of living. We all ex- 


perience it. Sometimes it’s 


_ mild and other times it can 


_ be quite severe. The basic 
definition of anxiety is “fear 
of the unknown.” It occurs 

_ when the body believes you 

are in danger and begins the 

process of preparing you for 

“fight or flight.” Adrenalin 

surges and the body goes 

into reaction mode. _ 

Here are some tips on 
how to respond to anxiety in 
a helpful and calming way. 

Help Your Body First. 
The hormonal surge that 
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“comes from anxiety will 


create some of the follow- 
ing symptoms: increased 
heart rate, rapid or shallow 
breathing, tense muscles, 
stomach problems, discom- 
fort in head or neck, sweat- 
ing, rashes, shakiness, light- 
headedness, and/or feelings 
of panic. The best first re- 
sponse to these symptoms is 
to sit calmly and take slow- 
er, deeper breaths (breathe 
in and out to a count of 
three).. If you can regulate 
your breathing, your heart 
will slow down and your 
body will begin to relax. It 
takes a bit of time, but stay 
with it until you come back 
to a calmer place. 

Pay Attention to Your 
Thoughts. After you are 
calmer, listen to your inter- 
nal dialogue. What you are 
thinking will make you feel 
worse or help you feel bet- 
ter. If a negative, worst-case 
scenario is playing out in 
your mind, it will feed and 
worsen the feelings of anxi- 
ety. However, if you create 
a calm and compassionate 
dialogue, you will begin to 
soothe yourself and reduce 
the anxiety reaction. Speak 
to yourself in a way you 
would speak to another per- 
son you were trying to help 


Anxiety 


in amoment of anxiety (“it’s 
OK,” “relax and breathe,” 
“be gentle,” “let it be.”). 

Meet Your Immedi- 
ate Needs. At this point it 
is important to simply ask 
yourself what you need at 
the moment. Again, if you 
choose to behave in ways 
that add to your agitation, 
you will feel worse. Hope- 
fully you will choose calm- 
ing and healthy behaviors 
which will help you feel 
better. 

Think About What 
Happened. When you are 
back to a calmer place, it 
is a good time to wonder 
what your anxiety was try- 


‘ing to tell you. Try to avoid 


the “why” question and fo- 
cus on questions such as, 
“What’s going on for ‘me 
now?” “When does that 
seem to happen?” “How can 
I respond to my concerns?” 
If you have difficulty sort- 
ing through these questions 
on your own, seek out a 
trusted friend, a counselor 
or your doctor for help. With 
time, you can learn from 
your moments of anxiety. 


You can learn more 
about anxiety at ulifeline. 
org. Good luck and be well. 
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Horoscopes 


By Natalie DiMaria & Brian Healey 


Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20) In honor of Valentine’s Day we are giving top 
“Who’s your Alliot Crush” honors to Tom Ward and Nicole Adach. Now 
ey give the posting a rest because they’re probably not going to make out 
with you. 


Aries (March 21-April 19) You’re not alone, we’re all questioning our sexu- 
ality a little after David Beckham’s Superbowl ad. 


Taurus (April 20-May 20) We heard you and your bitties fighting in the 
threes bathroom last weekend. We also hear they are casting for the Real 
Housewives of Colchester. Just sayin’ 


Gemini (May 21-June 20) Don’t get too nervous about post grad employ- 
ment, it’s cool to live with your parents for like a year. 


Cancer (June 21-July 22) When did the scally cap come back into fashion, 
Cancer? Campus is starting to look like a less hot version of The Newsies. 


Leo (July 23-Aug. 22) Whitney Houston. 


Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) Newsflash Virgo, we all had the same ‘life chang- 
ing’ experience when we studied abroad in Italy, London, Spain and Austra- 
lia. 


Libra (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) But don’t worry if you didn’t get to study abroad 
Libra, just go out to eat at Tiny Thai for a week it’s pretty much the same 
thing. 


Scorpio (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) Your interaction with your ex-hookup last week- 
end was almost as awkward as when Dj Mitch and Dj J Rhodes are in the 
same vicinity. 


Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec.21) We saw the video of you destroying your 
house after the unmentionable Superbowl loss. I mean it was sad, but you 
should have stayed tuned to the season 2 premiere of The Voice. It hada 
much better ending. Cee Lo was at both. 


Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) Apparently freshmen are living in Alumni 
next year. Talk about an oxymoron. 


Aquarius (Jan. 10-Feb. 18) Are these even horoscopes anymore? 








*‘Dude, The Defender Sucks’ 


I’ve never been 
much for opinion col- 
umns. I see them as too 
self-indulgent or ne- 
glectful of the counter- 


UEST 
CoLuMNIST 


thought. 

But having read 
some fantastic work by 
my peers in The De- 
fender this past semes- 
ter, I decided to put one 
out there. 

As a senior journalism — excuse me, 





Brian Healey 


_ media studies, journalism and digital arts 


Vs 


major — I’ve been around the process for 

long enough to be more knowledgeable 

_ about how The Defender works than the 
_ average reader of SMC’s weekly paper. 

I hear a lot of criticism of the paper. 

_ Spelling mistakes, “misquotes” and any 


| opinion column that’s a little too contro- 


point to generate much 


versial inspire some harsh words from 
the student body. I’m not saying such 
responses are unwarranted; these are all 
legitimate concerns that should apply to 
any reputable journalistic outlet. But I of- 
ten wonder if anyone outside our depart- 
ment has an accurate concept of how The 
Defender comes together. 

There have been a lot of changes in 


‘the department of media studies, journal- 


ism, and digital arts since the 4-4 cur- 
riculum came into place, one of which is 
that Publication, Editing & Design — the 
course that produces The Defender — is no 
longer mandatory for graduation from the 
department (For example, I’m not taking 
the course). 

There is still benefit from the expe- 
rience of the course, as well as from the 
“Concentration in Journalism” notation 
on your diploma. From what I understand 
it’s also a huge amount of work, and The 


Defender staff doesn’t get nearly enough 
credit. Class three times a week and a six- 
hour lab on Sundays... does that sound 
pleasurable to anyone? Maybe if you real- 
ly love it, but I’m always far too depressed 
that the weekend’s over to even consider 
being productive on a typical Sunday. 
Now, before you bio majors have an 
aneurism or some other bodily explosion 
about all the lab time you’re required to 
put in, I’d like to pose a question for you 
to consider the next time you criticize 
something you read in The Defender. 
When’s the last time a homework 
assignment for one of your classes was 
blasted out to the entire student body? 
For media writers — predominantly first 
year or sophomore students — the articles 
they write three to four times a semester 
as homework assignments come with a 
much more stringent deadline and a dis- 
cerning public waiting to respond at pub- 


lication date. 

' [ have a sweet roommate who rou- 
tinely hands in papers far beyond their 
respective due date. I understand he’s 
possibly a unique case. But if you're late 
when writing for The Defender, that not 
only affects you, your grade and your edi- 
tor, but also whoever it is who has to come 
up with a new story or filler to go in that 
space. 

So, the next time you go to slam a 
Defender piece for misspelling your last 
name, consider that it’s probably because 
the reporter had three other assignments 
due and wanted to have three beers, play 
some Mario Kart and go to bed at 11 in- 
stead of triple-checking his or her home- 
work. 


Healey is a senior media studies, 


journalism and digital arts major. Con- 


tact him at bhealey@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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By Caitlin Zeytoonian 
Guest Columnist 


Leaders of the Catholic Church and 
the religious right have recently collabo- 
rated in opposition to a mandate by the 
Obama administration regarding preven- 
tative birth control for women. Specifi- 
cally, President Obama’s mandate would 
require all hospitals, workplaces and uni- 
versities (not including religious institu- 
tions) to include access to contraceptives 
and the morning-after pill in their health 
care packages. 

In response, Republican presidential 
candidate Newt Gingrich has categorized 
the Obama administration’s actions as “an 
attack on the Catholic Church,” while fel- 
low GOP hopeful Rick Santorum claims 
the mandate is a violation of Catholic 
beliefs and has accused the president of 
trying to use his power to “force people” 
away from their religion. 

Obama’s mandate does not include 
abortions, nor does it “force” preventa- 
tive birth control on any female employ- 
ees. Furthermore, the mandate does not 
require places of worship to offer contra- 
ceptives. Rather, it seeks to provide a safe, 


COLUMNS | 
Priests Up in Arms, Women on Their Knees, Politicians Caught in Between 


responsible and accessible means through 
which women can prevent unplanned 
pregnancies. 

President Thomas Jefferson wrote 
a letter to the Danbury Baptists in 1802 
warning of the consequences that would 
follow legislation establishing a particular 
religion. His greatest nightmare could not 
have been worse than today’s rise of the 
religious right. The political agenda of the 
hyper-masculine religious right not only 
seeks to rationalize dangerous actions re- 
garding religion; it aims to deny the sex- 
ual freedoms of women by regulating and 





G -Any woman would 
be foolish not to 
trust the words 
coming from the 
mouth of a man 
who has been 
married three 
times. 


y, 








limiting their access to preventative 
healthcare. 

In moments of religious and political 
conflict, it is best to take a step back and 
approach the situation at hand realistically 
and objectively. For a moment, disregard 
the fact that neither Gingrich nor Santo- 
rum will ever experience an unexpected 
pregnancy. Rid yourself of the knowledge 
that neither the pope nor any observant 
Catholic priest will engage in acts that 
could result in pregnancy. Furthermore, 
ignore the reports that 98 percent of Cath- 
olic women have at some point used birth 
control and tend to have abortions at the 
same rate as other women. 

Approach the situation with sim- 
plicity. Consider that the American right 
views welfare spending as excessive and 
wasteful, while the Catholic Church is ad- 
amantly opposed to abortions. What solu- 
tion could one conjure that would reduce 
the costs of welfare-dependent children 
in low-income families while simultane- 
ously decreasing the abortion rate among 
American women? Clearly, widespread 
contraceptive coverage is the answer. 


So, whether you are left, right, an al-- 


tar boy or a sex fiend, it would be in your 
best interest to objectively analyze the 


current debate. 

How could one argue that Gingrich 
is unqualified to speak on behalf of the 
female population? Any woman would be 
foolish not to trust the words coming from 
the mouth of a man who has been married 
three times. Clearly, he’s accumulated a 
lifetime’s worth of wisdom when it comes 
to women. 

But if Gingrich would step down 
from his pedestal. of moral righteous- 
ness, he would see that Obama’s mandate 
makes perfect sense for society. After all, 
who wants their tax dollars to go towards 
irresponsible single mothers? That money 
would, of course, be much better spent 
funding drones that will kill civilians and 
children in Pakistan. 

If those opposed to Obama’s mandate ~ 
would put aside for a moment their sense 
of ‘moral superiority, bloated religious 
consciousness and misogynistic views, 
perhaps they would conclude that the 
ends definitely justify the means when it 
comes to preventative birth control. 


Zeytoonian is a sophomore politi- 
cal science major. Contact her at czey- 
(conian nat Sta 


Course Evaluations Should Be Open to Students 


When choosing a 
college, students have 
access to a multitude 
of relatively objec- 
tive guides. Why can’t 
course selections func- 
tion the same way? At 
the moment, students 
rely on the advice of 
their peers and rank- 
ing websites to make 
decisions about which 
courses to take. Providing students with 
course evaluation summaries would 
eliminate many problems associated with 
these subjective opinions and increase the 
participation rate in the course evaluation 
process. 

First, asummary of the course evalu- 
ations would be a more accurate and re- 
spectable alternative to unmediated sites 
like ratemyprofessors.com. Professors on 


~ GUEST 
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Tarah 
Srethwatanakul 


this site are rated on categories includ- 
ing “easiness,” “helpfulness,” “clarity,” 
and “rater interest.” These categories fail 
to take into account important factors 
such as intelligence, preparation and how 
much the professor engages students - and 
penalises professors for challenging their 
students by giving weight to a professor’s 
“easiness.” 

Many evaluation comments consist 
of irrelevant and occasionally demean- 
ing remarks such as “you can slide by in 
his class plus he is so hot,” and professors 
with only a few evaluations risk being 
given a score based on a single student’s 
opinion. 

On Facebook, many students resort 
to asking questions like “Who is the easi- 
est professor for X subject?” It’s true that 
sometimes, students will just want an 
easy professor to fulfill an LSC require- 
ment — P’ve been guilty of asking this 


question as well. 

But whether it is right to judge a 
professor’s value by his or her perceived 
“easiness” is another discussion; the is- 
sue at hand is that many students are 
making decisions about who they want to 
learn from based on a single standard that 
disregards all other arguably more sig- 
nificant factors. The availability of open 
course evaluations will probably not end 
this type of search, but at the very least 
it would allow students to see the full 
spectrum of choices and contextualize a 
professor’s “easiness” waitin the realm of 
other factors. 

Open evaluations can also be used as 
a tool for students to prepare themselves 
academically; they will be able to antici- 
pate challenges they may face with cer- 
tain teaching, grading or exam styles and 
plan their schedules accordingly. I cer- 
tainly wish that I had known more about 


The Student Voice of St. Michael's College ssmmssnmenemms 


Est. 1904 


my professors before registering so o that I 
could have adjusted my study techniques 
earlier in the semester. 

Finally, with roughly half the student 
body completing these evaluations, it’s 
clear that many of us don’t see what we 
get in return for dedicating our time and 
effort to this process. Some professors en- 
courage us to do so for the sake of provid- 
ing feedback, but in order to actually take 
control of our own education, we must . 
be provided with a framework for open, 
intelligent discussion rather than simply 
basing our academic future on the prefer- 
ences of our friends and anonymous rat- 


‘ers on the Internet. 


Srethwatanakul is a junior journal- 
ism major and global studies minor, and 
can be contacted at tsreth@gmail.com. 
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Calender for February 15 - 238) 


Ash Wednesday Mass - Wednesday, Feb. 22, 11:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. in the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel. The Sacra- 
ment of Reconciliation will be available after each liturgy. 


“This is a Test... This is Only a Test... The As, Bs and Cs of Assessment in Mathematics.” - Assosciate mathematics profes- 
sor Christine Latulippe of Norwich will host an interactive presentation about the assessment of students. Thursday, Feb. 24, 4:30 


p.m. in Cheray Science Hall 101. 


Missa in Jazz - A major choral work that brings together jazz and the words of the Latin Mass, with the St. Michael’s College 
Chorale/ Directed by Piero Bonamico and accompanied by Susan Summerfield on organ, Brian McCarthy on saxophone and Dan 
Ryan on percussion. Friday, Feb. 24, 7:30 p.m. in the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel. 


Chitrangada, Dance of the Warrior Princess - A dance drama from India, adapted by Nobel laureate Rabindranath Tagore, 
that is set to verse and music and performed by local dancers wearing traditional costumes. The event is free with a $5 donation 
suggested to support a student service trip to Kolkata, India. Saturday, Feb 25, 7 p.m. in the McCarthy Arts Center. 


Are Corporations People? Citizens Respond to Citizens United - A panel discussion featuring John Bonifaz, co-founder 
and director, of Free Speech for People, Jerry Greenfield, co-founder of Ben & Jerry’s; citizen activist Anthony Iarrapino, Vermont 
State Senator Virginia “Ginny” Lyons and moderated by St, Michael’s business professor Paul Olsen. Monday, Feb. 27, in the Mc- 


Carthy Arts Center. 


Band of Skulls: 


The title of 
Band of Skulls’ lat- 
est release, “Sweet 
Sour,” is an accu- 
rate description of 
the album’s. overall 
sound. The songs 
that work are sim- 
ple and up-tempo, 
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Harrison but the ones that 
ee oenionl .” fall short are re- 


petitive and hardly 
deserve a second listen. This British in- 
_ die rock group maddeningly vacillates 
between two opposites styles over the 
course of the album to give “Sweet Sour” 
a bipolar feeling. 

Overall, it’s a capable second album 
for Band of Skulls, which seems to have 
made some subtle changes since its 2009 
release, “Baby Darling Doll Face Honey,” 
without losing the elements that made the 
first record interesting. 

An immediate highlight is the open- 
ing title track. It immediately pulls in 
listeners with its uncomplicated main 
riff. Most of the song is built around 
two pounding beats of bass drum and 
bass guitar followed by a finger-tapping 
rhythm on guitar. 

“Sweet Sour” maintains its bare- 
bones structure until about three quarters 
of the way through when vocalist/guitarist 
Russell Marsden delivers a twisting gui- 
tar solo that infuses extra energy into the 
song. The track’s lyrics aren’t super-com- 
plex or even memorable, but the song em- 
bodies Band of Skulls’ best qualities: ir- 
resistible simplicity that marches forward 
in an exciting, momentum-building way. 


A Little Sweet and a Little Sour 


The next three songs pick up where 
the opener left off. While not as consis- 
tent as the opening track, the second 
song, “Bruises,” is catchy in its own right 
as Marsden and bassist/vocalist Emma 
Richardson harmonize over a high-en- 
ergy drumbeat. The chorus certifies the 
song as a major force on the album, as 
Marsden’s guitar jolts listeners into an ab- 
solute freefall before leveling them back 
out. The chorus’ lyrics “Something real, 
another feeling that you never feel,” are 
indicative of the song’s ability to give lis- 
teners an actual emotion, something that’s 
missing in a lot of rock music today. 

“‘Wanderluster” and “The Devil Takes 
Care of His Own” stay consistent with the 
album’s first two songs, as they build mo- 
mentum without overpowering listeners. 
On “Wanderluster,” Band of Skulls takes 
a less-powerful approach in delivering the 
same emotion as the first two songs. The 
album’s most complete song, “The Devil 
Takes Care of His Own,’ is in the vein of 
the White Stripes with its straightforward, 
building guitar riff, paired with Matt Hay- 


ward’s pounding drumbeat. It’s perfectly © 


in step with the upbeat feeling of the al- 
bum’s first half. 

Another standout on “Sweet Sour” is 
“You're Not Pretty but You Got It Goin’ 
On.” The song uses a series of backhanded 
compliments to produce a fierce exertion 
of raw energy. The track’s power is bal- 
anced by Marsden’s deep, slurring lyrics 
that give the song an almost dirty feeling 
as he sings, “You’re tone deaf, but you’re 
singing a song/You feel lost, but you know 
where you’re from.” A drawn-out guitar 
solo takes the already soaring song to new 
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heights as it provides interesting variety 
and validates the musicianship of each of 
Band of Skulls’ three members. 

Besides the ninth track, “Lies,” the 
rest of “Sweet Sour” is devoid of redeem- 
ing qualities and bears no resemblance 
to the rest of the album. “Lay My Head 
Down,” “Navigate,” “Hometown” and 
“Close to Nowhere” all sound like bad at- 
tempts at ballads. 

Band of Skulls succeeds in making 
the most of its minimalist rock sound and 
its vocal harmonies, but that’s not enough 
to overcome the negative impacts of the 
four songs that basically sound the same. 

If “Sweet Sour” were only a Six- 
song album, it would deserve a 7 out of 
10 rating, but because of its four mediocre 
tracks, “Sweet Sour” probably falls into 
the 5.5 range. 


Antognioni is a senior media studies, 
journalism and digital arts major. Con- 
tact him at hantagnioni@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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featuring Das Racist's Kool A.D 


Music oid 


Party (Beyonce Cover) - Chairlift | 


A great cover of a great song. 


This version with its laid-back synths, | 
the dream pop vocals of Chairlift's 
Caroline Polacheck and smooth rap | 


night went well. 


| 
i 
| Andre 3000 and Drake 
i 


interlude make it the perfect song to | 
end a night. That is, of course, if the | 


I Do - Young Jeezy featuring Jay Z, 


No matter how you feel about | 
_ Young Jeezy and his smoker's lung : 
' wheeze rapping about relationships — 


and commitment, any song that fea- 


tures Jay-Z, Andre 3000 and Drake is 


going to be a hit. At the very least it _ 


can hold us over while we wait for the 
| next Andre 3000 album to drop. Love — 


| Below 4 lyfe. 

Polar Bear - Giraffage 

i 

Ratatat. His song “Polar Bear” can | 


' be best described as a lot of sounds. | 
| Birds and glass breaking over video | 


¢ 


Giraffage is like a much cooler 


| game electronic sounds all fits to- | 


| gether to make a surprisingly beauti- | 
ful ie, © 


"Andrew in Drag - The Magnetic | 
Fields 


The Magnetic Fields are back 

with a new single titled “Andrew in 

_ Drag.” In true Stephin Merrit form, 

_ Andrew in Drag is a tune in which 

| Merrit croons about love and gender 

| _ roles. Stephin sings that “the only girl 

| [ever loved was Andrew in drag. Me | 
too, Steve, me too. Just pure fun. 


Ward is a senior political sci- 
ence major. Contact her at cward@ 
mail.smcvt.edu. 
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Signs of Life within Knight wa 


By Pau] Palladino 
Sports Editor 


With the St. Michael’s men’s 
basketball team leading visiting 
Bentley University by one point 
with just over two minutes to 
play in a game on Feb. 8, the stu- 
dent section calls for a defensive 
stand. 

“DE-FENSE, DE-FENSE,” 
the fans chant, and punctuate it 
by rhythmically stomping their 
feet on the wooden bleachers. 
The Ross Sports Center crowd is 
louder than it has been all eve- 
ning. 

The-chant fades and the stu- 
dents yell in unison, “OHHH,” 
until they run out of breath and 
begin again. 

They pause as Bentley’s 
Andrew Shaw launches a jump 
shot. 

And they applaud wildly 
when it clangs off the rim. 

Moments later, senior Tyler 
Schilling’s tip-in with eight sec- 
onds left breaks the tie and the 
students erupt. 

The Purple Knees win 66- 
64, with Schilling’s bucket being 
the difference maker. 

The boisterous student 

section of 50 fans was a sharp 
contrast to the group of 10 that 
watched the team lose in the fi- 
nal minutes on Jan. 28 to Lem- 
oyne College. 
Two additions have recently 
been made to the sports program 
at St. Michael’s to encourage 
more students to attend games 
ona consistent basis. _ 

Marketing intern Carlos 
Vega was hired last summer to 


alert students to scheduled home 
games and to improve the fan 
experience. Similarly, Knight 
Watch was formed to reward 
students for attending games by 
giving them St. Michael’s ap- 
parel and gift cards, among oth- 
er items. The results have been 
stronger than school officials ex- 
pected, but far from overwhelm- 
ing in terms of student cheering. 

Boasting roughly 40 regular 
members, Knight Watch is for 


_ the most part made up of under- 


classmen. 

“The fact that this club has 
so many freshmen is wonder- 
ful,’ Knight Watch President 
Patrick Adigweme said. “That 
means that this club will grow 
with the freshmen.” 

Juniors and seniors haven’t 
taken to the club like the under- 
classmen have. “I would love to 
get more juniors and seniors out 
there.” Vega said. “That’s part of 
my plan, but it’s a slow work in 
progress. Hopefully, I can figure 
out the formula.” 

By Vega’s estimate, only 
three upperclassmen have joined 
Knight Watch. 

“Tt’s hard to change your 
habits when you haven’t been 
coming to the games,” Vega add- 
ed. “Just getting the word out is 
my main concern.” 

Attendance at both the 
men’s and women’s basketball 
games has improved. The men’s 
team has seen an increase from 
an average of 375 fans last sea- 
son to 407 this season. 

At women’s games, the cur- 
rent 313 fan average is a 33 per- 
cent increase compared to last 
season’s 234. The attendance is 
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Kenny Vassallo, right, leads the student section on Feb. 8. 


the highest for the women since 
the 2005-2006 season. 


The Ross gym has a capac-’ 


ity of 2,500 fans. 
Another difference from 


last season is the absence of the _ 


Crazy Knights student section. 
“We can do something like 

that again,’ Adigweme said. 

“Just so there’s a unified purple.” 
Eleven years ago the situ- 


ation was very different in the: 


Ross Sports Center. The 2000- 
2001 season saw the men’s team 
finish 27-4 and reach the NCAA 
tournament. Director of Athletic 
Communications Josh Kessler, 
‘04, was a freshman then and 
witnessed the gymnasium fill up 
for every game as he worked in 
the sports information depart- 
ment keeping statistics. 


“We'd be up in the balcony, 


I’d be sitting next to my boss and 
trying to communicate and we 
had headsets on,” Kessler said. 
“And we had to have headsets 
on. We couldn’t hear each oth- 
er. It was that loud. It was that 
packed. It was that raucous.” 
The unofficial student sec- 
tion is currently led by Kenny 


Vassallo, a junior tennis play- 


er, who also helped Vega start 
Knight Watch. Vassallo pre- 
pares for the games by printing 
out the opposing team’s statistics 
and even following opponents on 
Twitter. 

“What drives me to do it is 
that if I can get into it that much 
then I want to see people getting 
into it enough to go a8 ener 
Vassallo said. 





Just when Knicks fans had 
accepted how poorly their stars 
Amar’e Stoudemire and Car- 
melo Anthony fit together, the 
basketball gods gave them an 
unlikely savior. 

Jeremy Lin, straight out of 
basketball powerhouse Harvard, 
has resurrected the Knicks’ sea- 
son. On national television, he 
exhilarated the Madison Square 
Garden crowd when he out-du- 
eled Kobe Bryant by scoring 38 
points and handing out 7 assists 
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to lead the Knicks to a 92-85 vic- 
tory over the Lakers — without 
either star in the Knicks’ lineup. 
Stoudemire has been out after 
his brother’s death and Anthony 
has a groin injury. 

Lin has averaged 26.8 points 
and 8 assists in his last five 
games, all wins. Besides Bry- 
ant, he also dominated match- 
ups against star point guards 
Deron Williams, John Wall and 
Ricky Rubio. 

The story will only become 


more interesting when Stou- 
demire and Anthony return. 
How will they mesh with the 
team’s new leader? 

Stoudemire, who has strug- 
gled without a true point guard 
this season, will thrive. A dead- 
ly pick-and-roll player since his 
days with Steve Nash in Phoe- 
nix, he will get easier looks with 
Lin demanding more attention 
than Toney Douglas or Iman 
Shumpert. Stoudemire’s scoring 
has plummeted since Anthony 


was acquired last season, but it 
should recover with a true point 
guard in Lin. 

Anthony, the notorious ball- 
stopper on offense, will need 
to adjust to Lin, not vice-versa. 
The team is thriving under Lin’s 
leadership, not Anthony’s. On 
the bench, Anthony has some- 
times engaged with teammates 
in cheering on Lin, but at other 
times has sat solemnly. 

In order to succeed, Antho- 
ny and Lin will need. to coexist. 


Coach Mike D’Antoni’s offense 
is better suited to Lin than An- 
thony. Moving without the ball 
and running the floor are two 


- things Anthony will need to start 


doing. It would also help if he 
finally got into shape. 

Lin has the Knicks play- 
ing team basketball for the first 
time in nearly a year. Without 
striking the right balance with 
Anthony, the Linsanity will end 
and Knicks fans will simply go 
insane. 


———EE————————— el 





Sixth-Men Help in Playoff Push 


By Jason Moore 
Staff Writer 


Starting games means being 
one of a basketball team’s five 
best players. It means you are a 
huge reason why the team wins 
or loses. The glory or the blame, 
ultimately, falls on you. 

But who finishes games is 
often more important than who 
Starts. 

The St. Michael’s men’s and 
women’s basketball teams each 
have key sixth-men who are ele- 
_ vating the roles of bench players. 

On the women’s side, junior 
Megan Olsen started the year 
as the starting point guard, but 
turned into the sixth-man over 
winter break. In the 29 minutes 
Olsen averages in the 40-minute 
games, she is third on the team 
in scoring at 8.7 points per game 
and leads the team in steals at 1.7 
per game. 

The decision to make Olsen 
the first-off-the-bench sub was 
made by head coach Jennifer 
Niebling. But she first asked the 
opinions of her three senior cap- 
tains: Coreen Hennessy, Caitlin 
Quinn and Samantha Steinmetz. 

“Because it was something 
that would be a big change, we 
didn’t want to impose it,” Nie- 
bling said. “We wanted to have 
their support. Once they saw 
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what the potential was going to 
be or could be by making that 
change, then they. were absolute- 
ly on board with it.” 

Olsen had her best game 
off the bench on Jan. 31 against 
UMass-Lowell. She scored 17 
points to lead the Purple Knights 
to a 60-56 victory. 

Olsen’s versatility allows 
her to come off the bench and 
play up to four positions on the 
floor. Sophomore Cara Deroy 
has played well as the starting 
point guard in her place. 

“It’s definitely different,” 
Olsen said. “I was playing the 
point which isn’t my natural po- 
sition. Now I just play a lot of 
different roles out there. We’ve 
been doing a lot better since 
then, so I think it’s good.” 

The women’s team (10-13 
overall, 7-12 conference) is in a 
tie for 11th place in the North- 
east-10 Conference with three 
games left. They must finish 
in the top-10 to qualify for the 
conference playoffs. The Purple 
Knights were 6-6 when Olsen 
started and are 5-8 since she 
moved to the bench. 

Nicole Adach, the women’s 
leading scorer, praised Olsen for 
her versatility. 

“Not only is she playing 
guard, off-guard, point guard — 
whatever we need her as — but 
she can also come in as a for- 
ward,” Adach said. “Having her 
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Megan Olsen looks to pass against a Bentley University defender on Feb. 8. 
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as an option to come in for any of 
the five starters is huge for us.” 

The women’s team has 
faced adversity throughout the 
year from a fractured. ankle suf- 
fered by Adach in the pre-sea- 
son, to 6 of their 12 losses being 
by 5 points or less. 

“They’ve been an amazing 
group,” Niebling said. “We were 
losing games by one point, two 
points, at the buzzer — games we 
felt we should have won and they 
didn’t pack it in.” 

For the men’s team, a 
standout performance has been 
turned in by freshman James 
Cambronne, who stands an in- 
timidating 6 feet 7 inches. His 
athleticism allows him to be a 
multi-dimensional player and 
Cambronne’s work ethic has ac- 
counted for his increased play- 
ing time. 

“Practices,” Cambronne 
said. “My coaches and my team- 
mates trust me on the court and 
as a team we make team deci- 
sions.” 

He is fourth on the team 
in points per game at 7.5 and 
leads the team in blocked shots. 
Cambronne’s defensive prow- 
ess has resulted in 38 blocks, 
which ranks him fifth in the 
conference. The achievement is 
impressive, considering he aver- 
ages only 16 minutes per game. 

Whether he starts or comes 
off the bench depends on a 

_ game’s match-ups, 
Cambronne said. 

“Sometimes 
coach may want to 
start four guards or 
three big men. It 
all depends on who 
|) we’re playing that 
_ day,” he added. 

On Jan. 28, 
| Cambronne scored 
f 19 points off the 
B bench on 8-8 
| shooting in a loss to 
| Lemoyne College. 

The men’s 
team had troubles 
| before it had even 
‘played its first 
conference game 
as head coach Mi- 
chael Harding was 
to guide 
e team during 
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Photo by Dan Evarts 
James Cambronne shoots against 
Bentley University on Feb. 8. 


the first couple of weeks of the 
regular season, and assistant 
Josh Meyer had to step in as the 
team leader in his absence. Se- 
nior co-captain Tyler Schilling 
also played a role in helping his 
team through its time without its 
head coach. 

“Tt was definitely hard but 
both guys are great guys and 
both have the same values,” 
Schilling said. “Even though 
coach wasn’t there we were still 
playing for him and it may have 
brought us closer together as a 
team.” 

The men’s team (9-14 over- 
all, 8-11 conference) sits in a 
three-way tie for 11th in the con- 
ference and has three games left. 
They play at home on Saturday 
against St. Anselm College. 
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Senior Swimmers Rewrite Record Book 


By Paul Palladino 
Sports Editor 


Seniors Eileen Mullowney 
and Dan Healy are polar op- 
posites, personality-wise. 
Mullowney is loud and ag- 
gressive. Healy is quiet and 
reserved. One thing the St. 
Michael’s swimmers have in 
common, however, is speed. 

The two standouts hold a 
combined 16 school records for 
the men’s and women’s swim- 
ming teams. Mullowney, from 
Burlington, has set six indi- 
vidual records and was part of 
three relay records. Healy, from 
South Burlington, holds two 
individual records and is on all 
five relay records. 

Heading into this weekend’s 
New England Intercollegiate 
Swimming & Diving Asso- 
ciation Championship in White 
River Junction, Mullowney is 
focusing on besting her 200- 
yard freestyle record and Healy 
is aiming to break the 50-yard 
freestyle record. 

“Tt’s the one thing I haven’t 
done that I know I can do,” said 
Healy, who is proficient in all 
four strokes, particularly the 
backstroke. 

Mullowney is exclusively a 
freestyle swimmer. Prior to her 
sophomore season, she broke 
her left elbow. “Right after prac- 
tice, I fell off my skateboard,” 
Mullowney said. “I missed the 
whole season and it took about 
two years until it didn’t hurt.” 

‘After winning the 50-, 100- 
and 200-yard freestyles at the 
Northeast-10 Conference Cham- 
pionship the weekend of Feb. 
2-4, Mullowney was named the 
national Division II Women’s 
Swimmer of the Week by Col- 
legeSwimming.com. 

Surely, there must be com- 
petition as to who can rewrite 
the record book the most. 

“She definitely = wins 
that rivalry,’ Healy _ said. 
“There’s playful competition 
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Dan Healy trains for the 50-yard freestyle. 


between us.” 

Mullowney is more spirited 
in her assessment. “I don’t think 
there’s much competition there,” 
she boasts witha laugh. 

Despite Mullowney’s trash- 
talk, there is shared respect be- 
tween them. “I think he is ac- 
tually a better racer than I am,” 
Mullowney states. “When it’s 
time to own, he will.” 

Part of the respect stems 
from their long friendship, Both 
have swum in the St. Michael’s 
pool for more than a decade, 
starting as members of the 
Green Mountain Aquatics team. 


Mullowney credits St. Michael’s. 


assistant and Green Mountain 
coach Laura Matuzak with 
teaching her how to swim when 
she was 6 years old. Healy also 
acknowledges Matuzak’s role in 
their success. 

' “She had higher expecta- 
tions for us than maybe we even 
had for ourselves,” Healy said. 
“She would also push us as hard 
as she could, and that definitely 
paid off in terms of our results.” 

Matuzak knows each of 
them well because they prac- 
ticed three to five times a week 
for ten years at Green Mountain. 


“She did a speech to be a 
captain and she created a belt 
with like some sort.of mechani- 
cal pinwheel thing on it,” Matu- 
zak recalls. “It really showed 
how whimsical and silly she is.” 

“Dan has always been a 


curious, intelligent, thoughtful 


guy,” she said. “He’s always 
thinking outside the box and ex- 
ploring new ideas.” 

St. Michael’s head coach 
Eileen Hall has also known 
Mullowney and Healy since 
their Green Mountain days. 

“Dan comes to practice ev- 
ery single day and doesn’t say 
a word and just does the whole 
workout,” Hall said. 
comes to practice every day, 
says lots of things, has lots of 
suggestions how to change it.” 

Healy and Mullowney both 
credit their teammates as rea- 
sons they enjoy being members 
of the swim teams beyond their 
own record-setting. 

“When my team swims 


well, I get so much more psyched © 


than if it’s just me,” Mullowney 
said. 

The camaraderie among the 
swimmers is “really the only 
reason that I stick with it,’ Healy 


“Fileen 
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said.. “It’s fun, but I wouldn’t 
do it if the other kids around the 
team weren’t doing it.” 

Hall is also happy to have 
had the two on her teams. 

“Dan is one of the hardest 
workers and he cares about his 
teammates,” Hall said. “But to 
his competitors he i is scary. He 
is a beast.” 

While Healy quietly leads 
by example, Mullowney, a team 
captain, is a vocal leader for 
her, team. 
at identifying the people that 


she thinks are going to be able. 


to step up, and she’ll light a fire 
under them,” Hall said. 

Freshman swimmer Tessa 
Roy marvels at Mullowney’s ac- 
complishments. 

. “Watching her races and 
seeing how far she’s gotten in 
her swimming career and how 
amazing of a swimmer she is, it 


.does inspire,” Roy said. 


Associate Athletic Director 
Chris Kenny puts their accom- 
plishments into perspective. 

“Eileen is the most accom- 
plished swimmer we’ve ever had 
in the program’s history and that 
goes back to the 1970s,” Kenny 
said. “There will be a day when 





_“She’s really good. 
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Eileen Mullowney receives a Bes 
place medal. 


she’s certainly in the fan of 
Fame.” “ 
“Dan set some rents sae 
standing and very impressive — 
swim records himself,” Kenny 
said. “He’s somebody that cer-— 
tainly will be remembered as) 
well.” 

The pair also differs Snbir: 
swimming plans after their final 
meet. 

“For a while, I know Pm 


_ not going to want to jump in ie iv: 


pool,” Healy said. 
time.” 

“I see myself continuing to 
coach for GMA,” Mullowney — 
said. 

Mullowney is also hoping to 
improve her provisional cuts for 
the NCAA national meet. She — Bi 
has met the standard in several - 


“For a long _ 


events, but needs to improve her — 


times to get an invitation. : 

Mullowney is aware of the — 
impact that she has had on the — 
St. Michael’s swimming pro- 
gram. 

“T really want my legacy 
to be more than just records,” . 
Mullowney said, explaining that 
her ambition is to “really change 
the. aoe of this team for 
years to come.” : 
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_ Swimming & Diving 
sunday 
River Junction 


